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MUSIC ROOM— {Plate I)— This room was photographed at night, 

solely by the indirect light thrown upward by the exquisite floor lamp shown 



The Lighting of the Home 

By EVELYN MARIE STUART 



INASMUCH as it is the quantity and 
quality of light which decides the ap- 
pearance of all things, the importance 
of considering lighting in connection with 
all interior decorations and arrangements 
can scarcely be overestimated. Yet, appar- 
ently for no reason save lack of thought, 
the relation of lighting and decoration 
seems to have been very generally over- 
looked. 

In view of the fact that the eyesight is 
the faculty which most often and most 
markedly declines with advancing years, 
the necessity of giving close study to the 
subject of lighting from a hygienic stand- 
point should be vastly more apparent than 



it evidently has been to the average house- 
holder in the past. 

When we begin to investigate this sub- 
ject in both of these branches it is rather 
surprising to find that in considering the 
decorative aspect of lighting it has always 
been the fixture, not the light, that received 
attention, which is about on a parallel with 
placing the dish above the food in impor- 
tance. When we turn to the hygienic as- 
pect of illumination we find that what little 
consideration it has received has been far 
from scientific, the idea prevailing quite 
generally that the best lighted room is the 
one which is most lighted. 

Side wall brackets, even though they 
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LIBRARY — (Plate II) — The perfect ease with which the eye penetrates to any part 
of this suite is due to the absence of glary lights 



supply electric light, are not one whit more 
carefully planned, or placed with any more 
scientific attention than were the slaves 
bearing torches who stood about the wall 
at banquets of the days preceding the 
Christian era. The overhead chandelier, 
too, even though electrically lighted, is no 
more advanced in principles of reflection 
than the oil lamp or ring of candles sus- 
pended from the ceilings of medieval cas- 
tles. This, in face of the fact that matters 
of heating and ventilation have undergone 
revolution after revolution until nothing 
could be further apart in appearance and 
principle than the old open fire and the 
steam radiator or the mere open door or 
window and the modern ventilating device. 
Back of all this seeming negligence as 
regards illumination lies the fact that, 
properly speaking, this is a complicated and 
scientific matter, presenting technical prob- 
lems beside which those of heating and 
ventilating are simple. First of all, illu- 
mination is a matter of engineering, as has 
been fully recognized and applied in sea 



coast lighting, in the construction of head- 
lights for locomotives and automobiles, in 
the illumination of the stage, the produc- 
tion of lighting devices for use in practic- 
ing surgery, and prism reflectors for ^ay- 
light use. 

It is only recently, however, that any at- 
tempt has been made to apply to interior 
decoration and the illuminating of the 
home the principles of light and reflection 
so long understood and made available for 
use in technical lines. For the most part, 
until recently, we have lighted our homes 
as innocently with an exposed light source, 
here and there, as semi-civilized people heat 
their houses with here and there a brazier 
of charcoal. Up until a few years ago very 
little attempt had been made toward se- 
curing a general diffusion of light, and 
equal intensity at all points was considered 
quite out of the question. 

And yet no room is decorated in spots 
or with the idea of being more observed in 
one detail than in another. The intention 
is rather that the room shall present a har- 
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LIVING ROOM — (Plate III)— One should have a light that allows a full appreciation of 
the room AS A WHOLE 



monious whole. To further this end in the 
hours when the family is gathered together 
and guests most often entertained one 
should have a light that allows a full ap- 
preciation of the room as a whole. For 
this reason the chandelier, though it ac- 
complish the purpose only half-way, has 
always had preference over the sidewall 
fixture. The trouble, or rather troubles, 
with this form of luminary have been the 
offense to the eye of the glaring exposed 
light sources, the inequality of light at dif- 
ferent points, and the deep black down- 
ward shadows which render a contrast of 
gloom to glare. 

This was the case until a few years ago 
when the indirect or eye-comfort system 
of lighting made its appearance in a field 
which it was destined to revolutionize. 
This system was evolved by a genius in 
endeavoring to solve the problem of using 
electric light without abusing eyesight and 
followed naturally the perfection of the 
tungsten filament lamp with its intense pro- 



duction of light. This feature of approx- 
imately three times the amount of light se- 
cured with the same current makes indirect 
illumination with the correct reflectors eco- 
nomical in use. 

Indirect lighting being comparatively 
new, it might be well to consider its prin- 
ciples before dilating upon its aesthetic ef- 
fect. First of all, this system is scientific, 
worked out in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of illuminating engineering. It con- 
sists of a powerful and intense light from 
one or more tungsten lamps thrown up- 
ward by silvered reflectors scientifically 
shaped and corrugated so as to reflect every 
ray upon the ceiling, from which the light 
is reflected downward equally throughout 
the entire room. In fact, these powerful 
silvered glass reflectors are the key to the 
success of indirect lighting. In installing 
these fixtures containing the reflectors men- 
tioned, the number of feet of ceiling space 
and the power of the lamps are carefully 
proportioned so that the room shall re- 
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LIVING- ROOM — (Plate IV) — Entire absence of glare and the softening of sharp 
shadows — eye-comfort in its fullest sense — is an indescribable relief for eyes tired by 
the day's activities 



ceive exactly the necessary amount of light 
for whatever purpose it is used. There is 
no guesswork or experiment, the whole 
matter is reduced to the indisputable plane 
of mathematics. 

It is of course necessary that the ceilings 
should be of a light color, not necessarily a 
flat or dead white. Ivory, cream and light 
yellow are the tints most generally used. 

To secure this wonderfully delightful 
and kindly illumination it is necessary to 
shield the eye from the intense light 
sources and the bowls containing the re- 
flectors and lamps are therefore opaque, 
while the powerful reflectors are placed be- 
neath the lamps so that the eye receives 
the reflected beam from the ceiling instead 
of the direct ray from the tungsten itself. 

Reflected light possesses a subtly agree- 
able and mellow quality, as we all know 
from the witchery of moonlight. The in- 
tensity of the tungsten lamp renders even 
its reflected or indirect beam strong enough 
for all purposes of seeing, while the effect 



of reflected light is here, as always, pe- 
culiarly soothing. 

A room with indirect illumination not 
only has a different look, but a different 
feeling from the ordinary apartment, so 
soothing to the nerves is the effect of the 
reflected rays. The difference between di- 
rect and indirect illumination is somewhat 
similar to the difference between squinting 
in the strongest sunlight and enjoying the 
easy light of a slightly cloudy day. 

So gracious is the gentle radiance that 
pervades the room indirectly lighted that 
the eye soon grows to an appreciation of 
the beauty of the opaque fixture which 
takes on a fairylike effect as of a bowl of 
golden sunlight. Designers, decorators and 
architects have been working out ideas for 
these bowls until they have become indeed 
things of beauty. There is ever something 
medieval about the lines, the supporting 
chains and the generally simple type of 
construction of these bowls, suggesting the 
ancient castle with its swinging lamps. 
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LIVING ROOMS — (Plate V) — The really effective lighting of today is designed equally 
for decorative effect and eye comfort 



Quite recently the last touch of beauty 
has been imparted to indirect fixtures by a 
clever arrangement of a transparent bowl 
beneath the reflectors and lights, these 
bowls being just sufficiently illuminated 
with small frosted bulbs to produce a lu- 
minous effect while the great flood of really 
useful light from the tungsten lamps is 
thrown upon the ceiling as before, to be 
distributed throughout the room as the real 
and practical light of the fixture. 

These luminous bowl fixtures are the last 
word in loveliness as the indirect system 
is; the last in efficiency and practical light- 
ing qualities, so that we have here at last a 
combination meeting every requirement of 
beauty and utility. If desired, the small 
lights which give but a subdued glow to 
the bowl may be colored bulbs and a tint 
thus obtained that can be readily varied to 
harmonize with the color scheme of the 
other decorations. This arrangement also 
allows the use of the exquisite bowls of ala- 



baster now so much favored by the best 
decorators, and of various beautiful opal- 
escent offerings in art glass. 

Smaller fixtures, those containing but 
one lamp and reflector, are also constructed 
with luminous bowls. Here the tungsten 
lamp is suspended in a deep reflector in 
the base of which is a small opening that 
allows a cup of white porcelain to be intro- 
duced. Just enough light penetrates the 
porcelain and is thus diffused about the 
outer decorative bowl to afford a pleasing, 
luminous effect without interfering with 
the indirect lighting efficiency. Such bowls 
in white with traceries of roses or other 
festoons of small flowers are charming for 
dainty boudoirs, while in ivory, greenish 
or brownish tones they meet the require- 
ments of . the modern living room or li- 
brary. 

For those who feel that they must see 
the light above the dining table there are 
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DINING ROOM — (Plate VI) — Let us rest our eyes, more fully to enjoy our meals and 
the society of our friends 



leaded bowls of colored glass supported in 
metal or composition frames. Highly ar- 
tistic and extremely beautiful they gratify 
the desire for something newer and differ- 
ent from the "art dome" which has become 
commonplace, and also afford the advan- 
tages of an effective and agreeable light by 
indirect methods. These luminous bowl, 
indirect lighting fixtures should not be con- 
fused with so-called "semi-indirect" light- 
ing bowls. As stated by F. Laurent Godinez, 
the well-known decorator and lighting spe- 
cialist, "the glass maker has produced in 
opal glass many attractive urns and bowls, 
which lend themselves gracefully to indirect 
lighting applications. In using these trans- 
lucent forms, it is best to utilize inner re- 
flectors, since the mere grouping of bare 
lamps, within one glass bowl, is at best a 
miserable compromise betwixt direct and 
indirect lighting. This is because the inner 
surface of the glassware generally used has 
a negligible reflecting or diffusing action, 
and in practically all instances the light 



sources are stupidly placed so that their 
effective distribution cannot be efficiently 
utilized in producing the desired effect. * 
* * It is best, therefore, to allow just 
sufficient transmitted light within the bowl 
to accentuate such elements of beauty as 
are inherently within the structure of the 
glass itself. This may be accomplished by 
utilizing silver-plated mirror reflectors for 
general illumination with a secondary illu- 
minant of low intensity, placed to illumi- 
nate and express the character of the glass- 
ware." 

One who becomes accustomed to the 
idea, however, has a growing appreciation 
of the effect where the source of the light 
is concealed within opaque bowls. Just as 
there is a charm in listening to music from 
an unseen orchestra, which gains in effect 
from imagination, so there is a charm about 
the fixture wherein the source of light is 
hidden. 

In the one case we have music alone, 
pure and undefiled, the spirit and soul es- 
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DINING AND LIVING ROOMS — (Plate VII)— Luminous Bowl Eye Comfort Lighting 
is a delightful dining room illumination 



sence of player and instrument ; in the 
other we have light, mysterious and beau- 
tiful, with no disillusioning thought of wire 
and electricity, emblematic of the world, 
but of things celestial and divine. 

However, it is not fixtures suspended 
from the ceiling alone that lend themselves 
to indirect lighting. The floor-supported 
lights and table lamps, and all manner of 
portable fixtures (using floor and base- 
board outlets) can be thus equipped with- 
out detracting anything from the present 
beauty while adding the heretofore not-to- 
be-expected advantage of effective lighting. 
Who has not admired the lovely art lamps 
so popular of recent years? The tall col- 
umns and the shades of rich-toned silk 
make these lamps things of beauty by day 
or night, while the tempering of the light 
as it filters through the fine fabric of the 
shade results in a cozy and restful atmos- 
phere, even though failing to prove prac- 
tical for any serious purpose of vision. 

Ingenuity has equipped these lovely art 



lamps with a powerful tungsten lamp and a 
deep reflector. These are entirely hidden 
by the silk shade. This can be turned 
on as desired, flooding the room, from an 
unseen source, with a beautiful even illu- 
mination sufficient for all purposes. About 
the base of this reflector sufficient light is 
permitted to escape to illuminate the shade 
and also a few tiny bulbs below the re- 
flector make further ' shade illumination 
possible. These latter may be used inde- 
pendently where only a very dim glow is 
desired and may be turned off when the 
larger tungsten lamp is in operation or 
used in conjunction with it to increase the 
glory of the shade if desired. The illustra- 
tion (plates I, X and XIII) shows how we 
have all the beauty of shaded lights com- 
bined with real utility for reading or work- 
ing purposes, such as could not be secured 
by the most powerful of chandeliers supple- 
mented by a student or reading lamp. The 
absence of ceiling fixtures, and this method 
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BED ROOM — (Plate VIII) — An example of true INDIRECT lighting with the added 
luminous bowl effect 



of lighting reception, living and music 
rooms, produce a charming effect. 

It is hinted in the high places where 
fashions are decided that the floor sup- 
ported type is the fixture of the future, and 
there is much argument advanced for it. 
In The Lighting Journal for February, Mr. 
E. Leavenworth Elliott thus puts forth its 
claims : 

"When the candle supplanted the ancient 
oil lamp as a more cleanly and brighter 
light source the chandelier, or candle-hold- 
er, supported from the ceiling, took the 
place of the ancient candelabrum and has 
held its place as the chief type of lighting 
fixture ever since. Recently distinctive 
signs have appeared of the renaissance of 
the candelabrum or lighting standard, and 
these signs should be hailed with genuine 
delight by those who have lamented the 
deadly monotony of the reign of the chan- 
delier in illumination. There are many 
cases in which the suspended lighting fix- 
ture is an impertinence and a blot upon an 



otherwise fair perspective vision. Many 
are the beautiful vistas of arches, pillars, 
friezes, or pilasters, that are ruined by the 
presence of tons of irrelevant metal cast- 
ings supporting a few ounces of glass and 
electric wire, and brazenly shutting off the 
view of the very features which the archi- 
tect most carefully designed for our de- 
lectation. " 

Wonderful pedestals supporting basins 
equipped with these scientifically designed 
reflectors and tungsten lamps, offer a new 
and effective means of illuminatng large 
halls which will probably contribute much 
to the growing popularity of floor support- 
ed lights. In the newly decorated dining- 
room of the Congress Hotel, of Chicago, 
this system has been worked out delight- 
fully with high white, marble-like pedestals 
terminating in capacious urns about whose 
rims flowers, ferns and trailing vines sup- 
ply a lovely note of color contrast, while 
from their depths a flood of lovely light 
wells upwards, suffusing the room with a 
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BED ROOM — (Plate IX) — It would indeed be impossible to conceive a more charming 
illumination for the bed chamber than this veritable "boiol of sunlight" 



mysterious glow, brilliant yet beneficent. 
Concealed lighting with tungsten lamps and 
reflectors sunk in the tops of pillars at the 
ends of bookcases, or cushion settees, are 
used in libraries with pleasing and prac- 
tical effect, demonstrating the adaptability 
of this system of illumination. Cornice 
lighting effects that in the past have so 
vainly been sought for, can now be had, as 
the reflectors previously mentioned, but 
modified for cornice use, have been evolved. 
Mere description, however, of the beauty 
of indirect light and lighting fixtures fails 
to tell the story of why this method of il- 
lumination is destined to become universal. 
Deeper than its beauties lie its practical 
values not only of illumination but eye con- 
servation. While our forefathers may 
have gazed in the face of the sun without 
blinking, there are few of us today who do 
not experience positive annoyance and in- 
jury from exposed light sources. Eye spe- 
cialists contend that sixty per cent of all 
headaches are caused by exposed lighting. 



The increase of eye and nervous troubles 
is alarming, according to statistics, and oph- 
thalmology is becoming one of the most 
remunerative branches of medical practice. 
It is small wonder that with the increase in 
brilliancy of modern lighting units it has 
been necessary to form national and state 
societies for the Conservation of Vision 
and Prevention of Blindness. The accom 
panying illustrations tell better than words 
the effect upon the eye of right and wrong 
methods of illumination. When a room is 
illuminated directly, the bright lights in 
range of vision react on the protective ap- 
paratus of the eye. The brow is screwed 
down, the lids partially closed, and the iris 
contracted. The first figure gives a good 
example of any eye subjected to excessive 
light. When a muscle is held in a state of 
contraction, as in the case of the muscle 
of the iris when subjected to excessive 
lights, fatigue results and is manifest as 
headache. 

The glare to which our eyes are sub- 
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jected from highly colored or glossed paper 
is due to the first law of light. 'The angle 
of incidence is equal to the angle of reflec- 
tion." When a direct ray from an exposed 
light source strikes a gloss surface, it is 
reflected in accordance with this law, and 
when a paper is in a certain position is 
reflected into the eye, causing contraction 
of the iris and the resultant ocular discom- 
fort. 

With a room illuminated indirectly the 
real source of light is the ceiling (the lamp 
being concealed from view), which, be- 




FIGURE I — Incoi-rect Eye Focus — An eye 
subjected to excessive light 

cause of its only moderate brightness, does 
not cause the iris to contract. 

The second figure shows an eye when 
subjected to indirect lighting. It will be 
noted that the iris is relaxed to practically 
its full capacity and not subjected to rapid 
fatigue. 

With this illumination, there being no 
direct rays, but only a diffused light, this 
style of reflection from polished or glazed 
surfaces is avoided. Finally, with more 
direct illumination, sharp, annoying shad- 
ows are present; the more units, the more 
shadows, so that an attempt to obtain dif- 
fusion by many units only multiplies the 
number of shadows and increases the dis- 
tracting glare. With indirect illumination 
there are no sharp shadows; soft and 
shaded areas which merge gradually into 
the lighter areas may be present, but even 
these may be entirely eliminated where de- 
sired, as, for instance, in draughting and 
operating rooms. 

A fitting climax to the foregoing is a 



quotation from a chapter on "The Physiol- 
ogy of Vision," by Dr. George M. Gould, 
editor of American Medicine: 

"Another corollary of the law of ocular 
tire and resensitization may be noticed in 
passing — a law that is outraged by the 
lighting of most of our churches and all 
of our private houses, theatres, public halls, 
etc. The millions of dollars spent each 
year in illumination are in great part 
wasted and misspent, and by the methods 
used all the harm is done to the eyes that 
is possible. 

"American oculists have so many pa- 
tients who, even with the best spectacles, 
cannot escape suffering whenever they go 
to the theatre, opera, etc., that the term 
'theatre headache/ or 'panorama headache' 
has come into general use. As much as 
to the character of the sermon or of the 
worshipper, the famous sleepiness of the 
church-goer was due to the somnolence 
caused by ocular fatigue from harsh lights 
in front. One of the most common symp- 
toms of eye strain known to all oculists is 




FIGURE II — Correct Eye Focus — An eye 
subjected to an indirect light 

sleeoiness when reading by artificial light. 
Part of this is certainly due to the un- 
physiologic symptoms and qualities of 
light used." 

Some adults, with their faculties and 
senses fully developed, may be able to 
endure such harsh lighting, and they are 
indeed fortunate, but for them to force 
others, with more sensitive eyes, and espe- 
cially the children, to live under such con- 
ditions, is inexcusable. A few years ago 
this might be condoned on the grounds 
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LIBRARY LIGHTED BY PORTABLE LAMP— (Plate X)—The perfect perspective 
preserved by the absence of pendant chandeliers is ofttimes a refreshingly original effect 



of ignorance. Not so in the latter days of 
advancement and knowledge of correct 
practice of lighting, and the ease of ob- 
taining these modern appliances. In the 
nursery, then, correct lighting should begin, 
the illumination being as carefully consid- 
ered as the decoration in proper colors and 
subjects. Parents who subject their chil- 
dren to exposed artificial light source, caus- 
ing injury to the delicate mechanism of 
their eyes or nervous system, will invoke 
upon themselves the criticism of their chil- 
dren in after life when the evils of such 
practice are generally understood, and the 
cause for weakness or injury of this kind 
is traced to its original source. 

Next to the nursery the lighting of the 
living room and dining-room is of the ut- 
most importance, for when the breadwin- 
ner of the family returns from work, with 
nerves all keyed up in the press of modern 
business, if he is forced to dine and engage 
in social pleasures under glaring exposed 



light sources, still further havoc is wrought 
upon his nervous system. The sense of 
weariness, irritability, red eyes, headache 
and nervousness experienced after an even- 
ing of social activities is oftentimes mis- 
takenly attributed to other than the real 
cause — glaring lights. It is a common ex- 
perience among those who are using the 
indirect method of lighting to hesitate about 
accepting invitations to social activities in 
the homes of their friends who have not 
progressed to the appreciation of the cor- 
rect system of illumination. 

In the dining-room the indirect method 
is particularly desirable, as complete relax- 
ation from all nervous strain and a feeling 
of harmony in the surroundings should at- 
tend the enjoyment of a meal. The indi- 
rect lighting fixtures designed for this 
room should be equipped with a pull 
switch in the bowl permitting of different 
intensities, but one lamp burning while the 
table is prepared and each pull of the chain 
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LIVING PORCH — (Plate XI) — One of the prettiest effects is obtained with vines 
trailing gracefully over the edges of the boivls 



turning on another light, until the intensity 
desired is obtained. This elastic feature 
can be added at small expense to the fix- 
tures for other parts of the house and is 
advisable from a standpoint of economy. 
When other lighting in a dining-room in 
addition to the general diffused glow from 
an indirect fixture is desired, candles with 
shaded frames may be used and will prove 
an attractive combination. Where the lu- 
minous bowls before described are not used 
in the dining-room, the opaque composition 
fixtures are usually appropriately orna- 
mented with festoons of grape vines or 
garlands of other fruits. 

A peculiar feature about this method of 
lighting which makes it particularly appro- 
priate in sleeping chambers is that interiors 
thus lighted have a more cleanly and hy- 
gienic appearance than those where the 
direct system is employed. All the dainti- 
ness of milady's boudoir, decorations, 
hangings, spreads, etc., are brought out in 
perfect detail with an indirect lighting fix- 



ture suspended from the centre of the 
ceiling. At the dresser, where the toilet is 
completed, side bracket lamps can be placed 
for this purpose. In the bathroom such 
lamps are also used for shaving. The gen- 
eral illumination, however, preferably is a 
nickel-plated or pure white indirect light- 
ing fixture to match the metal work or por- 
celain bathroom fixtures. The light here also 
adds a hygienic appearance to the rocm. 

Even in the kitchen, where the cook 
must see into the interior of the oven, and 
under the sink, an indirect lighting fixture 
is the only really effective one. In en- 
trances and hallways this method produces 
admirable effects. As an atmosphere of 
hospitality is produced, a general apprecia- 
tion of the entry and surrounding rooms 
is rather to be sought for and is secured 
by such methods, the light permeating from 
the hallway into the various rooms. In 
long halls and passageways, indirect light- 
ing fixtures, instead of furnishing spot 
lights and dark corners, agreeably illumi- 
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PORCH — (Plate XII) — // you have never experienced Eye Comfort Lighting on a porch 
you cannot realize the cheerfulness of this delightful illumination 



nate these difficult spaces throughout their 
entire length. In entranceways and lobbies 
of apartment buildings indirect fixtures 
with their soft rich glow of light greatly 
increase the impression of luxurious ap- 
pointments upon which the receipt of large 
rents depends. 

Now that porches are coming into such 
universal use, and are being equipped so 
conveniently and artistically, oftentimes the 
living room of the house, screened in the 
summertime and glazed in the winter, as 
suggestion as to the proper lighting may 
not come amiss here. All the pictures illus- 
trating this article were taken solely by 
the indirect light. The illustrations show 
how all the beauties of the lattice work and 
decorations are brought out to perfection 
by the general illumination of the indirect 
lighting fixtures. Every corner of the 
porch is available for use for reading or 
card playing. An exposed, light in front of 
a house or on a veranda is garish and in- 
vites undesirable attention, while an indi- 



rect lighting fixture in such a position is 
much less conspicuous even though afford- 
ing wider and a more effective illumina- 
tion. The beauties of this system are ex- 
emplified in many California residences 
where outdoor living is an art. Some re- 
cent designs of fixtures for porch lighting 
take the form of bowls made of wicker- 
ware, which contain the powerful silvered 
reflectors described, or standards of this 
same material containing this indirect light- 
ing apparatus. Both fixtures and standard 
often comprise small receptacles in which 
ferns and trailing vines are arranged about 
the edge. 

So much has been said in favor of this 
system that we have perhaps overlooked 
one of the most important features, which 
is that the cost of operation does not ex- 
ceed that of ordinary methods. In the 
expense for electric current there is slight, 
if any, increase over that where old-fash- 
ioned direct lighting appliances are used. 
Such is the construction of the tungsten 
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(Plate XIII) — An apartment lighted by a portable lamp and a luminous bowl indirect 
lighting fixture in combination 



now coming into universal use that with 
the same amount of electric current it gives 
approximately three times the amount of 
light produced by the old carbon filament. 
It will therefore be seen that with these 
lamps as employed by the indirect method 
there is a great increase of light with no 
increase in cost. 

The belief, so prevalent, that this method 
costs more than older and less effective 
systems probably arises from two sources. 
First : It has gained strength from the fact 
that the former efforts to illuminate indi- 
rectly from cornices or coves with carbon 
filament lamps and no reflectors proved ex- 
travagant in current consumption. Sec- 
ond : It finds support in an instinctive feel- 
ing that such great lighting value must be 
produced at great cost, so beautiful is the 
illumination throughout the interior with 
its general diffusion of light that one feels 
it must be expensive, the impression of 
luxury being so strong. This is one of the 
few instances, however, in which instinct 
fails before logic and science. 



The intense brilliancy of these tungsten 
lamps not only made the scientifically de- 
signed indirect lighting appliances possible 
but even rendered them absolutely neces- 
sary. They were produced to meet the de- 
mand of the public for protection against too 
dazzling a light. The eye-comfort lighting 
system is thus most appropriately named, 
from the conditions which produced it. 

There is probably no science so little un- 
derstood by the general public as that of 
illumination. For years it has been simply 
"lighting." Beautifully designed fixtures 
hanging from a center, of a room or on 
sidewall brackets have been produced solely 
from an artistic point of view, without any 
regard to their use after being installed. 
Too much emphasis cannot be laid upon the 
point that one of the worst practices in 
lighting is to have the light source just 
above the range of vision on the sidewalls 
of the room. Millions of dollars have been 
spent in the designing and producing of 
sidewall fixtures particularly, none of which 
is successful from an illuminating stand- 
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PRIVATE BILLIARD ROOM — (Plate XIV) — Lighted with indirect illumination. Note 
absence of shadows on cloth 




(Plate XV) — This living room was photographed at night solely by the indirect 
illumination with which it is lighted 
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point. Such lights should never be installed 
save for decorative purposes, when they 
should be of the smallest candle power and 
the globes covered with silk or other effec- 
tive shields. 

The old hit-and-miss plan of installation, 
leaving to the householder the selection of 
any kind of lamps he thinks may "do," is 
passing. Progressive fixture manufactur- 
ers realize that they must now sell service 
and illumination, with their productions 




(Plate XVI) — Bathroom — Properly lighted 

combining correct engineering practices in 
illumination with tasteful design in the fix- 
ture itself. If anyone advises against the 
use of the modern, indirect, eye-comfort 
system it would be well for the householder 
to ascertain whether it is because of ignor- 
ance, or of having old-fashioned materials 
of which he wishes to dispose. 

In banks, hotels, clubs, the largest busi- 
ness institutions and places of the greatest 
public interest in all of the large cities the 
indirect lighting system has already won 
supremacy. Thousands of installations are 
being made in residences and apartments. 



in the very pretentious as well as the mod- 
est abode. It is only a matter of time when 
it will be the light of the home throughout 
the land. A poet's tribute to the genius of 
Augustus D. Curtis, who developed the 
scientifically designed reflectors and appli- 
ances that make indirect lighting possible, 
and who has done so much work in the 
conservation of vision movement, is appro- 
priately expressed in the following lines of 
appreciation from the pen of Samuel D. 
Kiser, the well-known writer of verse and 
prose : 

He had a great and splendid dream 
Who .was the first to claim from steam 
The service which it owed mankind ; 
And who possessed a regal mind, 
Who was the first to find a way 

To lure the lightning from the skies ; 
But no less worthy than were they 
Is he whose light turns night to day 

And softly soothes our aching eyes. 

We owe a debt to him who found 
The way to reproduce the sound 
Of voices that, forever still, 
Will cease some day to sweetly thrill; 
And we are deeply in their debt 

Who lead from darkness into light; 
Well worthy of the praise they get 
Is he who has contrived to let 

Our sight be guarded in the night. 

We laud the artists and the seers ; 
Their fame is treasured through the years ; 
Discoverers and warriors claim 
The fair rewards of lasting fame, 
And in the ages yet to be 

Another shall be honored, too : 
He who has studied so that we 
May rest our eyes, yet, resting, see 

Shall be among the worthy few. 



